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ABSTFACT , . . 

The model for internships in .schqol administration 

came from other profess'ional fields, particularly medicine. 

Internship programs for master's degree candidates have generally 

focused on middle-managenent positions, such as school principal. 

often such progra^ms have been offered by local and county school 

districts, iniependently of teacher-training institutions. On t|e 

other hand, university-based internships have usually been doctoral 

degree programs focused on top-level administrative assignments. 

Theilfe is a need to reflect systematically * on the concept of , 

internships as they relate to apparent changing patterns of ^ 

leadership development an4 training. As leadership programs change in 

response ;to the varying needs of the systems of education, the 

function 'and structure of i^iternships also will change. Careful 

chronicling of that change and subsequent review of resulting 

modifications in internships would be helpfi*.l in establishing 

foundation on which to build a more precise description of 

alternative internship structures, of hew they work, and of what 

the^r impact might be. (Author/JG),' ( 
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fl'uhlic vducntiot^ln the United Stntos has been 1« crisis nlncc 1950. 
llic advon> of Sputnik set up a national clamor to s^trcngthen acadewic prpgraniS ^ 
ond produci- ;;cirnt i rn s . ^ Ten ymr.i ] cUcr the gntherinr, momentum of 'the Civ'il 
Kights -movement forced an unpf ecedontod restructuring of long-ncccptcd insti- 
tutional patt'erns nncM)olinviors : In the 1970' s »Hrinking financial support ■ •. 
for education and Increasing di-niand for 'fiscal nnd pro^jrum account^abi Uty 
wrtnched-an alnuidy 5?traincd, unstablt- system. 

Each wave of educational, social or financial crisis has- broui.;]iL a 
compounding of the intensity of criec.s. Out of the maoistroms of. crises have 
spun frenetic and accelerated \:haifgesV llie public school's ability to posi- 
tively- respond to those crises has been constrained by . fact that it is a 

public i^tjstitution. " 

l1ic response of leadership training institutions to -the compounding 
of crises, for the most .part» has bt>en .uniform and appears to have worked to 
preserve the status quo. Historically most leadership preparation programs 
in the professions have had a primary mission of transmitting an established 
body of knovaedge or skills frora i^^^e generation to the next.^ With, conserva- 
tion as a keystone, training institutions have, jiowevcr. moved to extend the 
' potonkal impact of l?urgeoning education leaders by offering field cxpcWnces ^ 
callokd internships. 

• / 



ISee. for examp^li. Mark Travagiiiii . • "In the Wake of SputnlA.." .Ainei:i,c;a_Edu^ 

tion, U.S. Deparunent of- Health, E<lucatlon, and- Welfare, flffice of Kducation, 
■ Januar\'-Fcbruary 1975, pp.^26-28. 

^W 0. Stanley offers his idea of the great dilemma of public education in'ob- 
serving that because public edu-at ion' cannot lead in. social change if is in 
crisis and because it is in crisis it cannot lead inVocial change. W%0. 
Stanley, T]^lnt_eg^ratio n of Education , New York. Teachers Cellege, Columbia 
University, 195^^ p. 21. . . ■ 

Report on the NARSP Administrative Internship rroject," NAGS? BjaUetin, 
Vol.53, January 1969, p. 9. ' ' 
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• The model £or int<?rnships in skihool admiuist ration came' froiji other pro- 
Sessional fields. The'ide« of internships apparently was brought tip the United 

'States during the latter part of the i9th Centu.ry by medical students who had 

• ' / • ' . - 

slndiad in Euijojpe* There the term intern** had been used to designate students 

who boarded at thu^ school where th^y studied, as contrasted to "extems** who 

studied at a school, but did not board thete. Over the years t;he term **intcrn- 

* * ^ 

ship came to tnean a peribd of professional education designed to hdlp a student, 
make the ^ifficult transition from studies in school to actual practice in the 
prc^ fuss ion. ^ 

By the turn of the century > interttehips in medicine* had 'become well 
established in the United States. More Recently internshipi^ have beg^^n to 
find their way into other -professions, such as teach?ing, school administration » 
public admin isttot ion, library science, th? trdnistry, nursing and social welfare. 

A|)parently internships in ec^uCational adinjLnis^t ration first wer^ formallv 
discussed by the National Conference of Profe'ssors of Eciucational Administrfi- 

tion during its first annual conference in 1947. , Prior to that conference 

< . *' - 

universities had regularly provi'tied internships while a few others had occasion- 

ally offered eKperiencef^ which they labele4^ *'internships.j'- For the taajoirity 

of unive^rsity representatives at the conference, internships in school admin-, 

u 

istration repre^ente<!P a 'promising, but* untried, development .5 ^ 

/. ^ • • V . ' / • • ' 



^Tlie use of the tenu "extern** has been applied to at least one school admin- > 
istrator preparation program at Michigan State University. See^ for example^ 
Byron Hansford and* Fred Vescolani, f**Talking Sh6p At Weekend Seminars,** . 
The School Executive , April 19?8, pp.56-*58» ' ' . 

•^NewelC-efc al. , •^Internships^ in, School Administration j,*' Nation's' Schools , ^ 
Vol • 50 ,f Number 5, Ngvember 1952, p.51*, Newell recorded the fact that professors 
of educatdonal administration, held widely divergent views as to the Valvxe of 
internships and recounted that some felt that internships V^ere not^ feasiKle. 



By 1948 flvf univcrsitios inaJguirated Internship profirams. 'JJjcsse ftve . 
proerams offered brpad ranges. of oxpurlunccs and were div&rse.^ Some pre- 
scribed that an intern should can;y extensive administrative responsibilities. I , 
Some provided only Cor observation. Som6 a-rranged for supervision of th^ 
intern by a sponsoring administrator and universitV coordinator. "Others- 

4 ' ..... 

offered no- supervision. . , 

* 

Some provided for an intern to be paid a full administrative salary; 

* * • • 

others paid no salary. Some gave substantial amounts of acadenvj-c credit.^ 
Others offered no academic crcdrt>^ • * 

Internships and Leadership Training 

However, internsh'ip experiences which have been structured within the ^ 
context cf leadership development, often have not been viewed as a vital com^y 
ponent In leadership training programs; 'constraint^ of financial support and" 
academic credibility. haVe strongly impacted on internship programs: LifrtXe' ^ 
appears to have been accomplished as sponsoring , agencies and training insti- 
tutionfe'have worked to define anticipated outcomes or behaviors, • ' 
* University affords settings which foster teaching and. inquiry into 

• ' ■ * _ ♦ 

rfundTarocntal aspects of kviowlejdge— princip-les of design rathex than particulars 
of design practice, stud^ of human .natur^ rather than intensive cSunseling of 

particular communities or groups, or theorie«^of organizational dynamics 

^ ' ^ ' * ' • • . * \ 

rather than techniques of managing bureaucvacies. Education as an academic 

discipline is tiled diyectly to practjice. With an' Essentially Si»-modal 



^Those- programs appear to have encompassed, just about all of the possible 
models for internships which developed over the next 25 years. Only until 
the early 1970 'S have internship programs changed basic prototype strqctures 
to include a number of distinct alterations.' * - 

\ouls Barrileaux. "Behavioral Outcomes for -Adjniriistrative Internships : 
School Principals," Educationa l Admin is trati ot> Quar terly ^ Winter 1972, ^>.60. 
Also see Robert P. Mose^r , "The Administrative Internship; Tri-Dimensi£>nal 
Accountability," Know Hov ,»V61.24, Numbers 3 & A, ;jovember, DecenOter 1972, 
pp. 1-5. . * • 



Ibhatactcr it fits sonidwhere between 4^ professional achool whoso primairy purpose 
is to train, practitioners andean academic faculty to train researchers as a \ 

^ • • ? . 

means tof extending the discipline's ,fie)rd of knowledge. 

A number of intenVsbip aird?or field experiences hav^ been available 

f 

master's degree candidates who- aspire to TOiddieVinanagctiient roles in school 

administratJLon, most often principals and supervisors ♦ ^ Local and \rcmnt;y 

school distVicfes have focused especially on training for mlddle-^manageniont • 

positions, i.e. the principalship and have dctveloped specially tailored exper- ^ 
• ■ ■ # 

m 

iehcep .Jor promising adii^nistrators. *Often such programs function , independent 
of training institutions. Jliey reflect a be lip 9M:hat administrators sele^ct^d ^ 
•from the teaching ranks of local schools have a more thorough knowledge of a 
comniujiityt its*educatlonal c?imate and role expectjatiorts Tor. its school ad*^ 

Q » 

ministrators.^ ^ ' 

" ' On the other hand, university-^jased in^ternships have tended to focus on 

top level administrative assignments and most often are offered ^o doctoral 

^candidates. Co;npar« lively small numbers of doctoral students in school admin- 

Istration make intar|iship' placements relatively easy and do not stretch faculty 

resource^. Placement of highly trained" individuals assures a sponsoring 

agency of high levels of service and performance in- return for financial 

* \ V • • • 



_ f . - 

°Fqr example Providence College requires that each candidate for a roaetcr's 

' degree in school supervision participate in ,an internship program, so as to 

give those caniidates experience in actual^^St?tH>ol situations. i-T.F. flaherty, 

"Theory and Practice Yields Qualified Adminisrtators," EdugatiQii , Vol. 93^ 

November 1972, p. 128. ^ 

^For a thorough review of a school system-based internship program for pros*-^ 
pective*^ principals, see .Gail E. Cosgrove an4 Stuatt A. Mar^hall^ "Homegrovm 
Administrators I " Thc> American SchooX Board Journal , Vol.155, Number 4, 
October lp67^ p*21. . 



support .^^ 



Tltc apparent emphasis on intomships at doctoral levels stems partly 
from the dominaijt'^ pattern, of leadership, developtuant in. school administration.' 
By the time itiost persons have reichod the level of doctoral studies in school 
administration, they likely will have passed through the ranks of teacher, 
principal and perhaps central office administrator.^^ Their cumulative exper-^ 
^ ientre oftentimes has obviated need fbr a planned marriage of theory and prac- 
tice. Tlie underlying assumptioa is that service in these former roles al- 
'ready has developed in the Individual competencies and insights which might 

* * TV 

have resulted from an internship. • 

'internships in school administration have responded to needs articulated 

by Ileal education ageft.cies. At the .same time internship programs' Of ten have 

-c 

not been anticipatory, just as most leadership training programs generally 
havcJjoE antidV-itcd rj^Sirements of a changing leadership milieu, amnges 
in models of administrator preparation programs from industrial/business to 
'social /behavioral/political closely parellel changing leadership requirements ' 



lOMost- university school administration -preparation programs attempt to glean . 
promising young men f\om those who. are pursuing a doctorate in educational 
administration and place 'them for an internship in an 'educational 
environment under the tutelage of a recognized administrator. See. for^x- 
ample. John R. Reed, "ITie Administrative Intern," Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Vol.119. November 1970,^ p. 156. , ^ 

llTllis idea is often reinforced in the literature of the 1960*8 and appears ,to 
have reflected a pervasive and deeply-held belief about successful career 

."pattenis'in school administration. See, for example, Beatrice 0 Brien, 
♦•Administrator Development.'^ The National Elementar y Principal, Vol.43, 

' Number 5, April 1966, pp. 72-74, especially p. 73. 

l*2see, for example, Hansford and Veacolani, op.cit. who point out that this 

assumption of ten "tends to weaken the. potential impact of ;an internship program 

• See also Emesfd. Melby. "Tomorrow's Administrator Will Be Community. Engineer 
N ation's Schools . Vol.50. Number 5, November 1952. p. 61. Professor Melby 
comments that " . . . prepar/itlon for so involved a complex. a task as that ol 
educational administration roust of necessity be placed on an experience 
basis. 



growing out of an Increasingly tlynninic, complex socluty.^-' , . 

■ • • ' • , r- . 

Tntomships'->-'Fortn and r une t io n , • ( 

ITie contamporary internship in scltool administration has its roots th 

turn-of~thc-ccnlury medical internships. . Over the years the basic form the 

* .. . . ' 

InternBhtp in school administration has changed little. - Ordiivarily It occurs 

ft the «nd of a formal academic-based training period and fierves to fill voids 

of experience for potential administrators. Most ofton^'lt is supported by a . 

cooperative effort between' a training inst. ution and a host agency. 

» 

Tlie literature reflects a concern that internship cN-periences be the 

' •* * ' 'I 

hands on kind, which may be either in-depth or broad, llie literature also 

reflects clear support for the benefits of "marrying theory and pr,icticc" in 
a*controlle<l^ supervfsod -situation. Supervision of an intern's h.mds on 
experience ordinarily rests with an immediate superior, or with a university 
or training institution representative, or with, both.* 
, An effect of the internship which the literature largely Isidores is 

that of a "tolcncoping" phenomenon. Often internships offer to individualu 
opportunities to delve into ai^d explore a number of administrative assignments 
It is not uncommon for an intern, in a single year, to have gained a working 
underscan(Ui>e of ^nd to have developed competenciefJ in a number of admlnlstra- 
tlve areas art'ti functions. *In short the internship may have telescoped or 



^•^At the turn of the century , "Students were likened to raw, .material , teacheifs 
were equated with Industrial workers, and the school administrator was \ 
thought of as "the manager or supervisor John W. Berfnion, "Tbo School 
Superintendent As Philosopher," School and Society , Vol.98, January 1970, 
p. 25. • 

^^See Daniel R. Davles, The Internship In Educational Administration . Washlngt 
D.C. : ITie Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 1962, especially 
tlie opening ch'aptcr. 

15x.F. Flaherty, op.cit. See also, Ron Douglterty, "Internships For Future 
' Admin is tra to rs.^ wTmcr lean Vocational Journal , 'Vol. 46, Numbfef J., January 1971 
P.50. Q \ / 



comprcsHcd ttuiny years'' worth of bruad understandings and skills li\^a relative- 

m 

ly sKoit titne.^^ ^ * , 

Tltc literature rcflactB'no lutorast in the telescoping phenomenon. Its 
virtual silence suggests some . temerity in raising' the Issue 4uo to strong scn- 
timcnt within the education profesr.ion that educatorn should go through the . 
chairs.^'' Nowhere Is found an assertion thi\t internships cither could, or 
should compress experiences so as to substitute for long periods of on-the-job 

18 

experience except on an experimental basis. 

As gencriiilly conceived and structured,' post Intetiishlps have pommonnllty. 
Moat req.uire that interns keep a journal or record of their experiences; 
Involve joint planning between intern and miiversity supervisor and between^ 
Intern and supervising sponsor; require^a crltiqoe, orton an tcvaluation 
'offered by persons Involved in the internship activijfics. 



^H'or example the authorVas .an administrative intern in the office of the 
* superintendent of schools In an urban center In MichiRan, Tn tjie span 
of twelve months*, the author worked with or experienced almost every level 
of administration in a public school system— 7 froA principal to 
supervisor to assistant superint^ndent .• to the superintondencv itself. 
Tlie practical effect of that experience was compression of several years 
,of broad experiences into a year's time. Hie experience was carefully 
planned and consistently supported hy^ the superintendent, who became the 
intern's mentor. ' . 

17^or a careful review of the reasons why'^Ving throuch the chairs" is a per- 
vasive and important value in public education, see Laurence lannoccone. . 
"Political, Social, and Cultural Constraints Upon Financing Improved Urban 
Educat'lon and Proposals to Overcome Them," Departmei;t of » 
and Welfare. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., Contract No.0LC-0-71--£ 718. 
• especially pp. 13-42. 

XBout of collaboration between the American Association of School Administrators 
and the University Council for Educational Administration emerged .9 document . 
entitled "Tlie Internship in Administrative Preparation: Some Action Guides ^" 
Action Guide Number 13 states "On an experiojental basis, the internship may „ 
be fried as a procedure for telescoping Experience for carefully selected 

» students for' whom the long experience route to an /idrolnistrat ive position . 

r seems* inappropriate. Such experimental efforts, hoycvet, should be carefully 
designed^^^ evaluated, and reported to the profession at large." 



Most of the llteratura rcijardiug Intaniships! teg^is to, be ^[rcacci ptlve. 
A . . ' , ■ »• 

JourtmXs abound with «SHurtlons and designs about what constitutps "optimal*' 
W ' > . ^ 

or credible tntetnahip oxparicnccs. Authors and resoarchers have been con- 

tent to offer up the'kin5s of structures and processes which *'ought'to^' pro- 

vide interns with productive and positive eKperiencesl A number of model 

or prcscTtptive intcrnshtp structures exist i a few of which arc 8up^4^cd by 

interinstitutionol agcncien.^^ ' , 

^ Hie internship concept is based upon the theory o£ learning by doing 

under competent and realistic guidance* An administrative intern serves in 

an administrative post under tutelage of an experienced practitioner and a • 

Uhiversity sponsor. Buil.t into thd concept 1$ uiiivor^ity-iustitution colla- 

* 

boration wliich embodies a niar.riage of theory and practice. An essential 

I 

characteristic of the intcxmship i^ frequent interaction between the ^atcrn^ 

the supervii^ing administrator^ and the^ university sponsor. As the 4ntern ful*- 

fills the responsibilities of the assignments numerous opportunities exist to 

test tlyxortftical ideas under the watchful eye of a supervising administrator. 

y 

Internrs are expected to m-ikG voVthwhilc contuibutions to the. system in 
which they serve* Tlie intern m*itntains a daily log of activities jind regular- 
ly appraises performance on Jthe job. Tlie intern reports on experiences. 

B^lt ii^to the internship concept are basic oDjccttves involvine prac- 

tlcal experiences for the intern in carrying out routine administrative tasks 

{ 

and significant projjgcts with long-range implications. Other objectives include 
motivation of ^ the intern and supervising adminisitrator to expand and improve 



^ ^Ibid . The AnK»fican Association -^f School Admihistrators 'is a national organ- 
ization which represents over 21^000 school district superintendents. The 
University Council for Educational Administration an organization of ^ 

Institutions which prepare school administrators. 

• ' • 

10 ^ 
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conipetcnC'lvK In conduct in 8 rcR^nrch ahd' utilizing ' findings 'and to cncburage 

the lnl«tn to .experiment in the development and use of personal,, technical, 

' . 'Of) . ' ' 

Interpc'fsonal and mfmagd rial competencies,'- , . 

Ttic* activity log kept by the intern iB a tool utilised to r^cularly 
npprnl.se the Intern 'f?. progrcfis'. Regular vlBitR by the sponsor focus upon 
the bar.lc quetstlon of "flow are wo doing?" At the end of a certain time ' 
period the intern, the supervising administrator(s) and the unlvon;lty spouKor 
enivn^e in fot-mal evaluation procedures. ' . 

• It is clear that a prima^ry objective of an internship is one of loam- 

: - ^ 21 

Ing. The focus of the intemshilp program is .T<>;arnin£ for the intern. That 
a cooperating education agency might try to exploit the competencies of an 
Intern is a danger to that primary objective. |ltB deulre may be one of ex- 
acting Jnt;^rn services rather than provic'ing a setting which^ is' learning 

EKCoptions to the prototype model pi intomship exist, but arc not 
"numerous. For example, Daniel Diivies has Identified the "apprentic^^ship" 
which he suggests is an internship not connected directly to a university or 
training ^institution." tnder Davie«' definition the administrator training 
program whi<;;ii waB^ operated bynhe Framlngham, ^Massachusetts Public Schools 
would he called 'an "apprentlcor.hlp"' program. 



20a number of ancillary objectives could easily be ^dded to these ^^f^^^^^^f * 
For a review of other possible objectives, see Robert P. Moaer, Hie Admin- 
istrative Intern: llie Marriage of Tlieory and Practice," Wisconsin School 
NewK, Wisconsin Association of School Boards, December 1971. 

^^Daniel R. Davlc^, op.clt . , p. 32. 

^^Samuel A. Moore II, ".Who Expects What From the Internship?," Peabody Journal 
of KduaaMon , Vol.^A. Number 5, March 1967,, p. 281. ^ / . • 

^•^Daniel R. Davles, op.cl t. , p. 2. 

2*Sce fn 8. > 

tt 
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'Another oxcuption to tho.coinmdn internship model is the "cjctcni profiram" 
which was initiated by Tlie Michigan State Universitjf. Dutfing the "extern 
pi^gram" prjjcticing school adminl.strators who were int rolled in a Sectoral * , 
program in educational administration came together with leaders in Rchool nd- 
ministration on weekend retreats for protracted and intensive seminars, Erotip 
diii cuss i cms and meetfngs. 

Hie •^eiitern pragram" was developed mostly in response to serious 

def tcioncil^H whidi were felt to exist in the inteniship concept. Concern was 

» • 

raised that the interns'aip could not be a real- life situation because the 

re.^poi^islbi lity al\9ays rcm^jLineJ with the superintendent- or principal. It waB 

/ \ * 

felt also that intern opportunities were limited ^ because, only a few j^chool, 

systemy wore organized for internships and only larger schools were cliosen to 

paT;ticipate» while most ber.inning adrainistratorH started in, small syBtems. 

finally a lack of follow-up was cited ad a major drawback to g»nc1i programs. 

In teniships—Outs jde the Public School K - ' 

InternKhlps have not been limited to Just public school aystems or to 

4»cade;iiic degree programs. The coticept of using internships to* develop admin- ^ 

is5trative leadefship has extended to institutions of higher education. At . 

least two such programs have been Reviewed in the" literatur^. A program known 

as Michigan Fellows in Collega Administration was J^imited to post-doctoral 

ffillows with interest in higher education administration. Its prominent char- 

■' 2'6 

acteriatic was tha.t it was comparatively informal and not closely supervised.'^*' 

" . ' 

More widely-known and more oiten reviewed in the literature is the 

i # ■ /■ ' *• t 

Academic Administration Internship Program sponsored the American Council 
'■ ' - • ■ 

t 



25For a review of the "exteVn. program" at The ^^^chioan State University, see 
Byron Hansford apd Fred Vescolani, op. cit . • 

26««internships For Future College Administrators," School and Society , Vol.94, 
Summer 1966, pp.258, 260. • ' . ^ 

xz 



bri Education.^ ' I'^ie' 4|>i;i«Jt campius delects jm appioprJate "mentor" witlv whom 
the MIP fellow works Tor a calendar yo^ir. The tqputor ordinarily 'is the host 
institution's Presldc.ntv o-r chief academic oTfic.er, who in the opinion^of MIP 
' stafi: becomes the-kcy.to a successful intamBhip.^^' The purpose of AAir is tp 



Rive to- ife Hows an opportunity to learn about or partfcfpate in administration 
'•..'« .* * ' . . . • 

at tha ,top level;, the nature of educational leadershipf administrative organ-' 
ijationt relationships between the'.sevcral levels of administrative ofTicei;a; 

■■r" ' ■ ■ - • ... • 1 ■ • 

"how de^rlsions are reached at„variaus levels. ^nd hdw final recommendations are 
^ maVe' to top administrative persons and the" trustees; management practices; 

' - . • vr'' - • ■ •• 

^uanaBemunt information systowe; and organiziitional behavior. 

Sometitiics training institutions or universities arrange internship 
assigtiim-niH, in agencies outside. educafi on institutions. For example while ' • 
enrolled in a cyct'oral program Irf educational administration, thcf author served 
" as an education intern in a sta^ governor's «jffice'. TTjis v?as a unique oppor- 

• 'tunity'and^served special nee^ of both the gov-mor's office and Vhe intern. 

Undoubtedly a nuniber of internships have developed ouY^^rfextraordinary circum- 
stanceH but they have not been reported in IXxk- literatYc 

Occasionally universities and' state departments of education cooperate 

* in offering internship programs. Special agencies within .state departments of 
education generally can provide funds to support interns and programs can ran^e 
over var>dng lengths of time, 'anywhere from several weeks to a. seineBter or a 



^'27a broad framework of the program is outlined inffGiAdelines .The Ac"^demic . 
Administration Internship P^rogrdfa, ,Office 6/ leadership Development in 
Hifeher Education, American Council on fiduc^tioa, pp. 1-5. Hie .AAIP is 
'. stmported by a grants/from the Lilly Foundation aitd was initially under- 
written by the Ford Foundation. j - 

28chai;les G. Dobbins and Thomas M. Stauffer, "Academic Adndnistfatara--Born or 
Made?/' Educational Record , Vol.'>3, Ndmbcr A, Fall 1972. p. 296. • _ ^ 



yeav\ /A^ctivltius may v^mgci tvom observatidUt^to particlpationi to work activ- 
ities ♦ or tffey may be a cd^mbiuation of arfy ot allt'*^ 

institutions other than universities /jpub lie school systems , or state 
depatttnentH of education .alsio* have supported planned internships* One of the 
moat prominont of these is Washington Internships in r.ducation (WIE)* Support 
ed by the Ford Foundation, WIE, meets the general criteria o£ internships set 
out in the literature* ^ In addition its combined state capltol and Washington 
bases and fOcus on policy analysis and development at the state and federal 

levblSg sot it apart and make it unique, , • 

L ' ^ 

I^ntj?X"?lhlp.s --A ChnnRing Pnttcrn of^ !,eade.rship DevelopmontX 

A small nundier of internship-like progranis and fi^dd experiences are 

being devi* loped vhich reflect what appears to be. a fundamental change in the 

^>atterns of education leadership dcvelbprnent* In response partly t^lj^nt 

contemporary needp of public schqol s/st<?tns and partly in response to npwly 

emerging flexibility in career developm^t in professions reJ.Pt«d to education 

Increased attentiort Is being glven'to the ^phenomenon of mid-career shifts and' 

changes. Apparently for the first time, s.chool admin is tr^^rs are searching 
* • • • ^ • » ' '^^ ' . * ' . ^ 

for jWays of systematically regencratinB Mf ter extended periods of pr^ccice. 
Likewise some , educational leaders have begun to look to a£Ker professions — law 
business, the. ministry, and public administration — for individuals who are 
successful, are committed to solv^ing problems of education, and might willlng- 
ly initiate aVcareer shift. iw « 

Tl>e 6|iio State University, along w4:t:h related institutions and agencies 

. . ' ». . ^ . * 

currently is involved in developing and operating progra^ to serve school 



•^^Kenneth R. Blessing* "A State Department. - Univetslty, Approach in Providing 
Iptemshlp Experiences' for Proaipective Leadership Personnel in Special 
Education," Excep t^l onal Chil dren, Afpl. 32, NumU'er S, January 1966, p.3()5. 

■ * ' f ■ '. . ■ • ■ . 



adniittlsLraLiIrs, who at niid-carcer. wish to take time to regenerate, to consider 
.in an. intensive manner futurism in the field and to^draw upon the rich. reBources 
of 'academe. At, the same time efforts continue to refinance and revitaliao 
the National- Program for Educational Leadership (NPEl.) , an Office of Kducatlon 
funded project designed to identify , .recruit and *rain persons from outside 
the field of education and place them as urban school a^rainistratoi^. 31 Xach 
of -the 100 NPEL Fellows selected^ for the 'internship type e?5cperience was a . 
successful careerist who felt a need. t<> do something different. Each had 

• ' • * • ll: ■ , 

been involved in some mauuer with education and evidenced strong j/^rsonal 
commitment to its improvement. " , ' • ' . ■ 

Out of tJie experiences- of NPEL and the Vord Mid-Career P^^a^gram has 
emerged a somewhat ' altered view of f4.cld experience? as they s^port, extend 
or . help .to develop education U-odershlp. For example, conc'ert for issues o-f 
accountability has resulted in program deslgns^which requir^f. the intern tp 
aasuye fully-developed responsibilities with accountabitlty^learly spelled 
out. Location of field experiences cO>|igenial to devdloi^ng strength among the 

■ ^ , » 

members of a specially designed collegial learning *cominvinity is increasingly 

/ Ik ^ * '* 

cri'tical. Criticir/ing the performance and behaviors ot the persons whq hold 
laembership in this collegia* community becomes the foundation for thj 
process. ■'^ • , - 

.... * •■ . ' 

- • . ■ . ■ ' ./ : ■ ■ 

30MidrCareer Component, Urban Education Leadership Program, ^-ae tlhib State 

University/Columbus . , . ^ , , * 

3lFormerly NPEL, the program currently fs part of the T^atl6nal College Leader- 
ship Program, Tlie Ohio State University, Columbus. 

32LuVcm"L. Cunningham. "Clinical Expetience as a Part, of Prof^^i^iia^ Training 
Special Reference to Mld-Car^er." an unpublished paper ^^^^^^^^^^f • 
Conference on Mid-Career Internships In Education sponsored by^the Institute 
for Educational Leadership, Washington, D.C., January 23-24, 1975. 



In addition loadern in the training of educational adminiKtrator^ 

appear to be looking increasingly to pools of talent different from that 

/ . • • 

of the past. ' Tlie basic pattern of leadership development: is being altered e 

/ 

by a dramatic Infusion of persons from outside the profession Tliey einbody 

■ . - f 

a connective eagerness develop new- careers and to redirect energies; which 
might have become w^ak ok listless* Their related skills^ ^r«fined talents * 
and considerable e:Kpcrience.s offer opportunity for transposing relatively 
small amounts of training itito enormous potential for education change and 
reform. * , 

Intcrn>stilp — Que.^.tions for^ tti e Fut\ire . , 

Need exists to reflect systematically on the concept of internships 
as they*relate to apparent .changing patterns of leadership development ^nd 
training* kliat presentl^ exists in the literatu/e relative to the'^worth and 
benefits of the internship is largely testimonial and little empirical data 
is available* Critical, dispassionate ^inquiry into the administrative in* 
ternsHip needs to be made* 

For example, what impact will the reccfn^ attention given to competency- 
based teacher education have on the training of education leaders! 



3? ^learly 



fedinlnistrativo competencies will provide specific guidelines for. administrate 

/ 

selection and .preparation. If- structured field expe.riences continue to play 
a part in trarAing school administrators, competency-based administrator 
education will impact on those structures. In the future aib^demic-based. 



33 

Samuel A; Moore II, op. cl t ^ , p*279, 

^^As part of ^^ftshift to competency-abased teacher education In the State of 
Florida, local education agencies, charged by the state legislature with* 
collaboration with training ihstituti^ns in shaping professional prepara- 
tion programs, has U^gun to develop a catalogue of administrator com- 
petencies, having ^completed a catalogue of teacher competencies. Inter- 
view with Robert L. Bakke, Registrar and Director of Admissions, NOVA 
University, May 24, '19 /A, • 



pjrescriptivc.'lntGrnship models and tbolr relevance to noods|orthe n^^xt two 
dccadc-s and resulting loade.rKhip requirements will have to be carefully ex- 

umined. - * * ' 

A^ptlier isRue may dcv^lft^r ovet the role or* position of the intern. , 
Po^^me- chaijg.'ixin the experioMtial or tra^^ng le^^e^s^of Interns may require 
ailustmcut of theiV participation in the planning and evaluation of- a field 
eLerienco. Inte^ships in the past .haye served to provide hnn^s^utx cxpc- 
ricpCAS.to. n^.e administrators a|^ thfe .faculty member or supervisor was the 
''expert and* tbactlcr. Increasing numbers of persons with refined administrative 

skills and abilities who 'often -have attained high education levels, will 

.. • J 

approaf:h tasks of assessing personal and professional needs-from different 

perspectives and in planni«|* selected experiences wili,a;ter the roles of 
all of those involved in the prpcesiS of internship.^ 

Hiere is need to nssess4he value of the telescoping effect of intern*. 

t ■ ■ * 

ships. Is it possible to dplermine'' th^ soundness of the concept? Is the 

• \ , 

coi^^ept saleable? Is the concept practical in fchnnging the process of 

choosing and preparing educatfi^al leaders? • , , ^ 

As. financial support for edlcation shrinks in the face of static tax 
levels and mounting costi, measurement of fche benefits of internship's 
supported by public funds becomes an important issue. The internship concept 
has been so widely accepted. by the professions, including educational admin- 
*istration, th'at examination of internship pr4rams in terms of cosf/beneflt 
has not been widespread. Such examination would be useful in helping to 
assess tl^e larger question of the* impact ot internships generally. 

^Each of the parties. in a field or internship experience has a stake 
in the -process. Each party ekpects to give something and in return exacts 
to get more than wa^s given, tach part^- trould expert to be changed somehow, 
by the experience. A tl^ly ass^sment of the ;lntemship*8^ impact on the ^ 

17 



thte& participant's might; yield relevant and important informtion such as 
answersi to the following: ^ 



How has the nature of the intern's disposition toward his 
' next professional cDJployment changed, • - 

How has the perspective of the academic supervisor regard- 
ing practice in thQ field changed and how has that impacted 
on his wotld of theory and ideas, and % 

^ . A . ■ ^ V . 

How has Hhe host administrator been changed by his WQpk with 
the in^em?^jHas new information and fresh thinking been in- 
. j6cted into f ielt^practice? Has the world of ideas found a 
' willing and effective carrier of the good news to the field? 

n 

l5liether by design or historical evol'lement internships have developed 

• . ^ 

as an accepted component of leadership preparation programs. As those 

■' . , ' . ^ ' 

leadei-shlp programs change in .respon«e to the varying, needs of the systems 

of education, the function and^stgucture of internships also will change. 
Careful chronicling gf that change and subsequent review of rasul'ti^g modi- 
fications in internships would be helpful in establishing a foundation upon 
which to build a. more precise 'description of alternative internship structures 
and of how they' work and of ,what their impact might be\ • 



'it* 
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